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THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 


Ir is proposed to make some extracts for 
“The Friend” from a recent work, entitled 
“The Laad of Israel according to the Cove- 
nant with Abraham, with Isaac, and with Ja- 
cob, by Alexander Keith, author of ‘ The Ev- 
idence of Prophecy; ‘ Signs of the Times ;’ 
‘ Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion.’ ” Published ia Edinburgh, 1843. 

'{t is stated in the preface, that “ The follow- 
ing treatise was commenced with the inten- 
tion, on the part of the author, of drawing out 
a few retrospective and prospective sketches 
of Judea and Judaism. On his return from 
Palestine, he was aoe iy the esteemed 
friend to whom it is inscribed, to publish the 
substance of an evening’s conversation in his 
hospitable house. He naturally reverted to 
the covenant with Abraham as the ground- 
work of such an essay. That subject alone, 
in connection with kindred themes, called for 
a more full illustration than he at first antici- 
pated. And as the subsequent essay, which 
thus originated, may be considered as, in part, 


a sequel to his Treatise on the Evidence of 


Prophecy, it may also form the introduction 
to other Scriptural topics, of momentous im- 
port to Gentiles as well as Jews.” 

The introduction contains the following 
passages : 


“ While the Jews have been scattered 


among all nations under heaven, the land of 


Israel,—except in history and in the associa- 
tions pertaining to ancient times, which suffer 
it not to be dissevered from the minds or me- 
mories of Christians or Jews,—was long al- 
most forgotten as an existing country, and its 
actual condition in a great measure unknown. 
After the age of the crusades, it ceased to ex- 
ercise any influence on the world at large, or 
any peculiar general interest in Asia or Eu- 
rope. Its political importance was gone. 
And by the discovery of a new passage to In- 
dia, the line of communication between these 
two quarters of the world was turned far from 
its shores. 
commerce, was desolate, lone, and unvisited, 
the prey of barbarism, and the resort of wild 


the last, and the commencement of the pre- 













Its coast, though the cradle of 
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sent century, that Syria began to be inquired 


after, and to re-assert its claim to the notice 
of the world. Bereaving 
as foretold, and partly fulfilled, it became du- 


the nations of men, 


ring the crusades the common grave of Eu- 
rope, of Asia, and of Africa, yet it could not 
be rescued from the hands of infidel but not 
idolatrous Moslems, but was left to the un- 
marked progress of decay and desolation, till 
its once vine-clad mountains are bare, and its 


cities waste, and its plains desolate, and no- 
thing but the scantling of a population left in 
the land, for the possession of which many 
myriads had contended, and which in times 
more ancient had been thickly studded with 
cities. Yet these, when reduced to desolation, 
had ruins sufficient in an inquirio 
attract the traveller, and to command admira- 
tion. They were successively searched out, 
visited, and portrayed, till, st 

Tadmor or Palmyra, Baalath or 
built by Solomon—Petra and Gerasa became 
in succession novelties to the world. New 
causes speedily conspired to attach a higher 
interest than that of curiosity to Syria. Ly- 
ing at the extremity of the Mediterranean, 
between Britain and India, its locality in a 
commercial view raised it, by the invention of 
steam navigation, into a new importance ; and 
the traffic, or at least communication between 


age, to 


to say, 
Ibec— 


Asia and Europe, pointed after the lapse of 


ages towards its direct and original channels. 


And as the contest between these quarters of 
the globe for its possession had rivetted on it 
in former ages the attention of the world, so 


all eyes were fixed on it again in the course 
of the last few years, when the question of its 
subserviency to the pacha of Egypt, or the 
sultan of Turkey, was a question of the integ- 


rity or existence of the Ottoman empire, and 


consequently of peace or war throughout Eu- 


rope or the world.” 

“ But the heritage of Jacob, however deso- 
late it may lie, or by whatever hordes of Gen- 
tiles it may be trodden down, has far higher 
interest attached to it than that of being a 
field for the inspection of ruins, and a higher 


destiny to fulfil than that of a bond: of peace, 
or a cause of war, or any apportioning of 
earthly kingdoms. Of that land, even as of 


the people whose it is by the covenant of the 
Lord God of their fathers, we can speak as of 
no other. Though it had passed as an exist- 
ing state into oblivion, and men, in familiar 
phrase, had lost sight of it, and no one be- 
moaned it, yet ‘the eyes of the Lord are al- 


ways upon it,’ even as he hath declared of 
Zion, ‘I have graven thee upon the palms of 


my hands; thy walls are continually before 
me; thy destroyers and they that made thee 


beasts. And it was only towards the close of| desolate shall go forth of thee.’ Not to re- 








wo. 2. 


gard the peculiarity of the land, as well as of 
the people Israel, in respect to the threatened 
curses and the promised blessings, is to miss 
the proper character, and to omit the chief 
discriminating feature of the one and of the 
other. It would be as unwise as wicked to 
qualify a historical statement, or wrest a geo- 
graphical fact in accordance with a fancy, 
whether to show that all the history and all 
the facts pertaining to their land, may be ex- 
plained without a miracle, or whether, more 
philosophically we think, it be indubitably 
held, in illustrating the prophecies concerning 
both, as miraculous throughout, the hand of 
the Lord being revealed in it all. The facts 
are the same, and have to be stated with the 
same precision and truth, whether predicted 
or not. The additional facet, that they were 
foretold, adds a new import to them all, and 
solves a problem otherwise inexplicable. A 
mystery, in the marvellous transition it has 
undergone, seems to hang over the land as 
over the people ; and the desolation of the one 
is analogous in character, and coincident in 
time, with the dispersion of the other. But 
the [Scripture] unfolds the future, as it re- 
vealed the past, and lays open to the believer's 
view the declared, but yet unaccomplished 
purpose of the Lord, which can never be dis- 
annulled. The everlasting covenant with 
Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob, con- 
cerning the land as the everlasting possession 
of their seed, was made with these faithfui 
fathers of the Hebrew race, before that cnve- 
nant was made with the Israelites under Mo- 
ses and Joshua, the curses of which, not heard 
of till then, have come upon the land. As it 
preceded, it is destined to survive them all. 
Coming history must therefore bear its part, 
like all the past, in the actual and finally pal- 
pable development, in the sight of all men, of 
the counsels of ‘the Holy One of Israel, the 
God of the whole earth, as He yet shall be 
called.’ And all the idol-devotees of a more 
worldly policy shall be brought to see, as time 
advances and momentous events ensue with a 
closeness and velocity hitherto unparralleled, 
that all their schemes which accord not with 
the faith that He is the Ruler among the na- 
tions, shall lie as low as the once mighty Ba- 
bylon, of which nothing is left, and which has 
crumbled into dust before his word.” 

“ The full accomplishment of the judgments 
that were to come upon the land, is the har- 
binger of the completion, in the latter days, 
of the covenant of ‘promise. Expatriated for 
nearly eighteen centuries as the Jews have 
been, all connection between them and the 
land of their fathers, were they a people num- 
bered among the nations, might well have 
seemed, ere now, so far as human foresight 
could discern, to have ceased forever. And 
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yet the separate, though similar fates of the'| have indeed Gevotired the land, but have also 
land and of the people, are in fact so closély | their term assigned them by the Lord? That 
linked together and interwoven in the uner-| which God made with Abraham, of promise 
ring word of the unchangeable Jehoyah, that|and of grace, is everlasting, and knows no 
clearly as the long-continued blindness and}other termination than that of the heavens 
dispersion of the Jews were foretold, so clear-|and of the earth.” 

ly does the very degree of desolation to which 
their father-land should finally be reduced, 
rank among the measures of the time of their 
return.” 

“ The land of Israel, as possessed and peo- 
pled of old by the seed of Jacob, and also the 
neighbouring regions, which, as shown in the 
following pages, were included within the pro- 
mised inheritance, are so full of literal illus- 
trations of literal predictions, that, as the au- 
thor has been enabled to show in successive 
editions of the Evidence of Prophecy, the 
truth of more than two hundred texts, or up- 
wards of an hundred distinct prophecies, may 
be read in the history and existing state of 
the land, and of its desolate cities. The cur- 
ses of the covenant which the Israelites brake, 
are there as legible, word for word, as in the 
oracles of the living God, whose covenant it 
was, and who made it with the Israelites when 
they first entered into Canaan. They have 
taken effect till nothing more than the predic- 
ted tenth is left.” 

“Earthly sovereigns are the executioners 
of the judgments of the Heavenly King ; and 
do, even when it is not in their heart to think 
so, all His pleasure. Often, as unconscious- 
ly, have sceptical writers, like Gibbon or Vol- 
ney, recorded the things by which His word 
is illustrated. But it is worthy of remark, as 
if official evidence were needed here, that the 
British Government, a few years ago, sent 
forth a commissioner to make inquiry, and to 
report on the state of Syria, whose report, 
when completed, was presented to both Hous- 
es of Parliament by command of her Majesty. 
It supplied some striking additional illustra- 
tions, seemingly unconsciously given, of literal 
prophecies concerning the land. Among these 
not the least remarkable is the very first par- 
agraph of the appendix, or the report of Con- 
sul Moore, an intelligent observer, who has 
resided for years in the land.” 

“ « Syriais a country whose population bears 
no proportion to its superfices, and the inhabi- 
tants may be considered, on the most mode- 
rate calculation, as reduced to a tithe of what 
the soil could abundantly maintain under a 
wise system of administration.’ And in the 
body of the report it is stated, that ‘the 
country is capable of producing tenfold the 
present produce.’ 
_,“ According to the word of the Lord, 
‘ They that dwell therein are desolate, and 
few men left.’ Isa. xxiv. 6. ‘The city that 
went out by a thousand shall leave an hun- 
dred, and that which went out by a hundred 
shall leave ten, to the house of Israel.” Amos, 
v. 3:. ‘Make the hearts of this. people fat, 
and make their ears heavy, and shut their 
eyes, &c: And I said, how long? And he 
answered, Until the cities be wasted without 
inhabitant, and the houses without man, &c. ; 
but yet in it shall be a tenth,’ &c. 

. Ie it not time, then, to look to another 
covenant than that which bears the curses that 
















that covenant concerning the land, and its 
connection with that which was made with 
the Israelites when the Lord brought them 
out of Egypt, and with the new and everlast- 
ing covenant which He will make with the 
house of Israel, and with the house of Judah, 
and also with the covenant which the Lord 
made with David concerning his throne, is, in 
the first place, brought within the view of the 
reader. The borders of the land, not as it 
was anciently possessed, but as set of the 
Lord, naturally form the immediately succeed- 
ing theme, which is treated at so great length 


the writer aware, ere he entered on the inves- 
tigation, of the full extent, especially on the 
north, of the Scriptural boundaries of the pro- 
mised land, that, when requested at a recent 
date to mark their limits, for the construction 
of a map, he drew a line a little to the north 
of Hamath, conscious that it was included ; 
but, unobservent then of the precise Scriptural 
definition of the entrance into Hamath, he 
drew it regardless of any entrance, or any na- 
tural border whatever, across a double chain 
of mountains. This obvious error led to a 
closer examination. And now he can plead 
only the novelty of the’ topic in excuse for this 
lengthened illustration, for which, if he mis- 
take not, a few words may henceforth suffice, 
without the hazard of a repetition of the er- 
ror.’ 

“In the sequel of the volume proof is ad- 
duced, from its past history and actual condi- 
tion, of the goodliness of the land ; of its na- 
tural fertility, not impaired but increased ; 
aad also of the facility with which its fallen 
cities may be raised from their foundations, 
and forsaken cities, though not fallen, even ci- 
ties still existing, though without inhabitants, 
and houses still standing, though without man, 
may be repaired or restored to dwell in.” 

“« The land of promise, rightly bearing that 
title still, when looked at as it is, appears in- 
deed like an oak which the storms of winter 
have stripped of its leaves. But in taking up 
the covenant with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, it is not in that aspect that we should 
view it here; but rather would we look to 
what it has been, and to the substance that is 
in it still, in order to show what in accordance 
with the Abrahamic covenant, and many pre- 
cious promises of Scripture, it yet shall be, 
when that substance which is in it shall put 
forth its fullest foliage anew, even richer and 
more beauteous than ever; and the bare and 
naked land be covered and clothed again, like 
an oak of Bashan in summer.” 

“ The desolation of many cities, as illustra- 
tive of prophecy, might be told in a word ; but 
the practicability of their restoration demands 
a closer inspection, Nay, the ruins would all 
need to be disclosed to view, as has been of 
late partially,the case with some, before a 
complete idea could be formed of the ampli- 


“In the subsequent pages the perpetuity of 


as to demand an apology. But so little was 


continuing till five. 


tude of the materials ready for reconstruction, 
The ruins of Syria are not hike those of many 
other lands; not like those of Egypt, for in- 
stance, often buried beneath the sand ; nor like 
those of .other countries, where broken 
fragments of once connected walls encum- 
ber the ground, incapable of being built 
up again. But better promises than Israel, 
or any other nation ever yet inherited, have 
in these pages to be kept ultimately in 
view. And we would here drawn from the 
past, or describe the present, to show how, in 
respect to the land, all things are ready, or 
ripening fast for the completion—it may be at 
no distant day, though other judgments yet 
interv the covenant with faithful Abra- 
ham, to which no curses are annexed; and 
also how the past and still visible judgments 
which have come upon the land may be view- 
ed as poiating to, and preparing for the time, 
when mercy shall rejoice over them, and the 
world, with all its families, blessed in the seed 
of Jacob, be a witness that the God of Israel 
is a covenant-keeping God, who will not suf- 
fer his faithfulness to fail, but overrules all 
things for the final accomplishment of his 


his glory.” 
(To be continued.) 
=a 


A Singular Fact.—Dr. Smith, who has 
recently visited the Forks of the Mississippi, 
in an editorial article on Medicine in Iowa, 
and other matters, gives a most singular fact, 
by stating from good authority that no person 
officially associated with the Indians of the 
Upper Mississippi ever saw or heard of a deaf 
Indian, or one whose eye-sight was impaired 
by age, or whose teeth were essentially decay- 
ed. No Indian of the Sioux ever required 
spectacles, or discovered any advantages from 
trying those of travellers, because their vision 
was not impaired, even in extreme old age. 
Reed and Doe, the practical farmers employ- 
ed by government to teach them agriculture, 
both concur in declaring this to be true, after 
a residence of six years in their midst. Oph- 
thalmia, however, is a common complaint, 
from which they suffer very considerably.— 
Boston Transcript. 

ae 
From a Foreign Journal. 
Self-Supporting Industrial School.—The 
Willingdon Self-supporting School is a neat 
little cottage building, combining, in a very 
small compass, the attributes of dwelling- 
house, school, dairy, cow-house, with thresh- 
ing-floor above, and various conveniences at- 
tached. The roof is surrounded by gutters 
which convey the rain water into a large tank, 
so that it is not only not wasted, but prevent- 
ed from running away on the land. Thecow 
house, piggeries, &c. are so constructed, that 
all the liquid manure runs into a large tank 
sunk in the ground, and carefully covered 
over, so as to allow no rain or water to enter. 
Our visit was made at half-past one, in igno- 
rance of the hours of the school, which we 
afterwards found to be from nine till twelve, 
the afternoon work commencing at two, and 
We first entered the cow 





word, and for the ultimate manifestation of 
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house, where we discovered two little fellows, | might make considerable progress in this spe- 
about seven years of age, waiting to go to|cies of knowledge; while, on the other hand, 
work. ‘Their proper hour was two o'clock, |if their labour was well directed, it would ma- 
but there they were, spade in hand, ready for |terially assist in the cultivation of the teach- 
their afternoon’s work. These children were|jer’s farm. Aided and countenanced by the 





West India Docks cover 290 acres, and can 
hold 500 large merchantmen withease. The 
Commercial Dock covers 49 acres, and is, I 
believe, exclusively confined to the Baltic 
trade. There are 2950 ships of the port of 


the picture of strong and ruddy health, and of| proprietors of rural parishes, these schools} London alone, of 581,000 tons total burden, 


thorough cheerfulness, and certainly quite re- 
versed the usual order of things by the evi- 
dent alacrity with which they came to their 
work before their proper time. They were 
shortly joined by some more playmates; for 
though it was work in one sense, it certainly 
was not in another, and they proceeded ina 
body, and commenced digging on the ground 
allotted for their afternoon’s employment. On 
questioning them, we found that there was 
only one boy above nine years old, and he was 
the eldest son of the master. There were 
about a dozen children in all, and they were 
chiefly under eight, one even being but four 
years of age. e were then joined by the 
master himself, who, after putting his little 
band to work, readily replied to several inqui- 
ries which we put,.as to the rent he paid, the 
proceeds of his little farm, and the various 
circumstances connected with it. He stated 
his position to be as follows :—He rents five 
acres of land, for which, including the house, 
he has paid twenty-five pounds a year, and 
which latter he reckons at ten pounds. He 
cultivates the land by the help of his little 
scholars, who barter their labour of three 
hours for his instruction in the morning, they 
paying him in addition one penny a-week. 
He finds himself able to cultivate these five 
acres thoroughly, and to prove which, he 
took us into the school-room, where he pro- 
duced his accounts for the previous year. He 
has no other source of income than that which 


might be productive of vast advantage; they 
would lessen the burdens of parents, inasmuch 
as their older boys might be said to pay for 
their owa education ; and they would dissem- 
inate through the district a more orderly and 
intelligent race of labourers. Opposed as we 
are to every species of ‘ infant labour,’ in the 
usual acceptation of the term, we see nothing 
objectionable in the system under review, but 
think its principles might be advantageously 
extended to many educational establishments 
of higher pretensions. Most of our ‘ charita- 
ble institutions,’ as they are called, are lamen- 

















































































age be apt enough scholars, and a it is 
known that they must depend, in after life, 
upon their bodily labour, yet they leave school 
as ignorant of the world and all that apper- 
tains to it, as if they had never been beyond 
the confines of the nursery. A boy of four- 
teen, who has been taught to clean his own 
clothes and apartments, who can handle a 
spade or pick-axe, a saw or hammer, is a 
much superior being in every respect to one 
whose sphere of action has never extended 
beyond the school-room and play-ground ; 
and this is precisely what the advocates of in- 
dustrial schools are aiming at. They would 
stint the tuition of the pupil in nothing neces- 
sary to his intended profession, the while they 
would initiate him into the practice and appli- 
cation of those processes upon which he has 
he derives from this and from the weekly |to depend in after-life. But, tine the low- 
pence of his scholars. He seems perfectly | est view of schools like that of Willingdon, it 
happy, and is able to earn a good living off|is certainly better that children should pur- 
these five acres for himself, wife and children,| chase even a scanty education by their own 
These are his comforts ; and now let us see | labour, than that they should remain utterly 
how his little scholars fare as to their share| ignorant, through the poverty or neglect of 
of the bargain, and whether they get efficient | their parents. 
instruction in return for their labour, We 
examined their writing and arithmetic books, 
and we may honestly state, that some of their 
work would shame the attainments of many 
children of the same age in a much higher 
walk of life. It seems that these children are 
rarely with him after eleven or twelve years 
of age, for they have been so well trained in 
agricultural matters, that they very readily 
find situations at that age with the farmers in 
the neighbourhood. ‘They appear fond of their 
master; and their fondness for their employ- 
ment is sufficiently evidenced by their alac- 
rity in coming to their work before, instead 
of at the time appointed. census of 1841, 1,832,000. You have a town 
Such a system as this is certainly worthy| which’ is five miles and a half long, take it 
of imitation in many rural districts, especially| where you will, but if you measure it from 
with boys from eight to thirteen years of| Blackwell to Chelsea, it is seven and a half 
age. Supposing they have previously learn-| miles. It reaches, from north to south, three 
ed to read, write, and cipher a little, they| anda half miles ; it is a perfect German prin- 
might be farther improved in these branches, | cipality—a Coburg if you please, or a Hesse 
instructed in mensuration and the keeping of| Homburg in brick. You have spent five mil- 
accounts, and taught to know something of| lions sterling on your bridges alone. You have 
the nature of soils, manures, and the cultivat-|docks to hold all the ships of the world. The 
ed plants. Under a conscientious and well-| London Docks alone cover 100 acres of ground, 
informed master, a limited number of pupils} and the vaults hold 65,000 pipes of wine. The 


== 
WHAT LONDON IS, 


It is the point of inter-communication be- 
tween colonies which stretch almost from the 
North Pole—from Canada to the Cape of Good 
Hope—and which bring the indigo of India, 
and the wood of Australia from the antipodes, 
to enrich the manufactures of Leeds. It is 
the seat of a commerce that would seem fabu- 
lous to the merchants of Venice, Tyre, and 
Carthage in thé olden times! You have a 
population which has doubled since 1801 ; it 
was then 888,000 souls—it is now, by the 






and manned by 32,000 seamen. The vessels 


in the colonial, Irish, and coasting 


trades, including the colliers, and also 360 
British vessels, were 2335. The tonnage of 
the foreign vessels which entered this port in 
1840, from Russia, Sweden, Germany, France, 
the Mediterranean, China, and the United 
States, amounted to 4,167,164 tons. Upon 
an average of the last ten years, London 
alone has paid £11,000,000 in custom duties, 
out of the £23,500,000 which the whole re- 
venue of that 
are 2000 merchants and brokers within half a 

tably deficient in this matter; and though|mile of the Exchange. You have 100,000 

boys of ten, twelve, or even fourteen years of| houses of business, probably half of which 

have shops attached to them. All the details 

connected with London are upon the same gi- 

gantic scale. The water companies supply 

237,000,000 hogsheads every year; and the 
gas companies furnish 10,000,000 cubic feet 

of gas every twenty-four hours. In Smithfield 
market there were 180,780 head of cattle, and 
1,500,000 of sheep, in round numbers, sold in 
the year 1839. Your very paving and sewer 
rates amount to £630,000 a year. The Lon- 
don newspapers consume 10,000,000 of stamps 
annually. The steam-boats carry 10,000 
passengers every day. There are 1000 miles 
of railway stretching from London into every 
part of the kingdom, and bringing its popula- 
tion into contact with all the great cities of 
the country, completed at an expense of near- 
ly £500,000 sterling. ‘There are 59 canals, 
which cost £45,000,000, The monthly busi- 
ness conducted by the London bankers alone 
averages £75,000,000, aed has amounted to 
£87,000,000 in one month.—G. H. Ward, 
M. P. 


nt amounts to. ‘There 


—_—_ 
In religious concerns, every thing which 


we do of ourselves, independently of Divine 
aid, has a tendency to stop us short of the ob- 
ject we are aiming at; and whatever be the 
substitute we rely on, whether outward or 
mental, it is an idol at the time.— Dillwyn. 


What a mercy it is that no one ever sin- 


cerely desires to know the state of his own 
soul in vain! In the pursuit of all other know- 
ry our motives may be too arrogant and 
sel 


h to be gratified ; but in this, the deeper 
the research, the more we are humbled, and 


consequently the better prepared to receive 


the desired instruction. —Jbid. 


=. 

The graces which the blessed Spirit im- 
plants in our hearts, resemble a sun-dial ; 
which is of little service, except when the sun 
shines upon it. The Holy Spirit must shine 
upon the graces he has given, or they will 
leave us at a loss, in point of spiritual com- 
fort, and unable to tell whereabouts we are.— 


Toplady. 
— 


Only the power that makes a world can 
make a Christian.— Wesley. 
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vice to thee, to submit thyself to so deep a 
purgation, as to cause thee to vomit up again 
the portion of the gain of oppression, which 
thou hast greedily swallowed, otherwise I 
much question whether thou ever dies in 
peace of mind. That thou may happily ex- 
perience this by true godly sorrow, which 
works repentance to salvation, never to be re- 
pented of, is the hearty prayer of thy sincere 
friend, 



































































































Tuomas NicnHo.son.” 


Note. The above-named B. H. de 
this life within a few months after the date of 
the above letter. 

(To be coneluded.) 


For * The Friend.” 
ON PERFECTION. 


The doctrines of the religious Society of 
Friends, form one harmonious whole, and 
have a perfect adaptation of parts for that 
end; yet it sometimes happens that a neces- 
sity exists for bringing more prominently into 
public view a particular portion: and believ- 
ing the subject of Perfection might be profita- 
bly revived at the present juncture, the fol- 
lowing extracts from Robert Barclay are of- 
fered for insertion in “‘ The Friend.” 


H 


God, out of his infinite love, who delight- 
eth not in the death of a sinner, but that all 
should live and be saved, Ezek. xviii. 32, and 
Xxxiil, 11, hath so loved theworld, that he hath 
given his only Son a tient, that whosoever 
believeth in him shall be saved; (Jobn iii. 
16;) “who enlighteneth Every man that 
cometh into the world,” (John i. 9,) “ and 
maketh manifest all things that are reprova- 
bie,” (Ephes. v. 13,) aad teacheth all temper- 
ance, righteousness, and godliness; and this 
Light enlighteneth the hearts of all for a time, 
in order to salvation ; and this itis which re- 
proves the sin of all individuals, and would 
work out the salvation of all, if not resisted. 
Nor is it less universal ‘than the seed of sin, 
being the purchase of ‘his:death, “ who tasted 
death for every man: for as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ all shall be made alive.” (1 
pf Cor. xv. 22.) 

This most certain doctrine being then re- 
ceived, that there is an evangelical and saving 
light and grace in all, the universality of the 
Jove and mercy of God towards mankind, both 
in the death of his beloved Son the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in the manifestation of the Light 
in the heart, is established and confirmed, 
against all the objections of such as deny it. 
‘Therefore Christ hath tasted death for every 
man ; (Heb. ii- 9.) not only for all kinds of 
men, as:some vainly talk; but for every. man 
of all kinds; the benefit of whose offering is 
not only extended to such who have the dis- 
tinct outward knowledge of his death and suf- 
ferings, as the same is declared in the Scrip- 
tures, but even unto those who are necessarily 
excluded from the benefit of this knowledge 
by some inevitable accident: which know- 
ledge we willingly confess to be very profita- 
ble and comfortable, but not absolutely need- 
ful uato such from whom God himself bath 


a Tabane 


the same, it becomes in them an holy, pure, 
and spiritual birth, bringing forth holiness, 
righteousness, purity, and all those other bles- 
sed fruits which are acceptable to God: by 
which holy birth, to wit, Jesus Christ formed| By this we understand not such a perfection 
within us, and working his works in us, as|as may not daily admit of a growth, and con- 
we are sanctified, so are we justified in thesight | sequently mean not as if we were to be as 
of God, according to the apostle’s words;| pure, holy, and perfect as God in his divine 
“But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, | attributes of wisdom, knowledge, and purity ; 
but ye are justified in the name of the Lord | but only a perfection proportionable and an- 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” 1 Cor. 
vi. 11. 
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withheld it; yet they may be made partakers | far to keep to it, as not to be found daily trans- 
of the mystery of his death, though ignorant | gressors of the law of God. 

of the history, if they suffer his seed and light, 
enlightening their hearts, to take place; in| own will and capacity, ashe is a man, the son 
which light, communion with the Father and | of fallen Adam, or as he is in his natural state, 
Son is enjoyed, so as of wicked men to become | however wise or knowing, or however much 
holy, and lovers of that power, by whose in-|endued with a notional and literal knowledge 
ward and secret touches they feel themselves | of Christ, thereby endeavouring a conformity 
turned from the evil to the good, and learn to} to the letter of the law, as it is outward. 

do to others as they would be done by, -in 
which Christ himself affirms all to be in- 
cluded. - 











We do not place this possibility in man’s 


But we attribute it wholly to man, as he is 
born again, renewed in his mind, raised by 
Christ, knowing Christ alive, reigning and 
As many as resist not this light but receive | ruling in him, and guiding and leading him by 
his Spirit, and revealing in him the law of the 
Spirit of life; which not only manifests and 
ae sin, but also gives power to come out 
of it. 


swerable to man’s measure, whereby we are 
kept from transgressing the law of God, and 
In whom this pure and holy birth is fully |enabled to answer what he requires of us; 


brought forth, the body of death and sin|even as he that improved his two talents so 
comes to be crucified and removed, and their |as.to make four of them, perfected his work 
hearts united and subjected to the Truth; so| and was so accepted of his Lord as to be call- 
as not to obey any suggestions or temptations | ed a good and faithful servant, nothing less 
of the evil one, but to be free from actual sin- 
ning and transgressing of the law of God, 
and in that respect perfect ; yet doth this per- 
fection still admit of a growth ; and there re- : .. 
maineth always in some part a ‘possibility of|more and more. Thus Christ is said (Luke ii. 
sinning, where the mind doth not most dili- 
gently and watebfally attend unto the Lord. 


than he that made his five ten. Even asa 
little gold is perfect gold in its kind, as well 
as a great mass, and a child hath a perfect 
body as well as a man, though it daily grows 


52) to have increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with God and man; though be- 
Although this gift and inward grace of God|fore that time he had never sinned, and 


be ‘sufficient! to work out salvation, yet inthose | was no doubt perfect, in a true and proper 
in whom it is Tesisted, it both may and doth | sense. 

become their condemnation. Moreover they 
in whose hearts it hath wrought in part to| $00, and therefore all ought to press after it ; 
purify and sanctify them in order to tHeir fur-| yet we do not affirm but those that have at- 
ther perfection, may, by disobedience, fall | tained it in a measure may, by the wiles and 


Though a man may witness this for a sea- 


from it, turn it to wantonness, (Jude, 4,) make | temptations of the enemy, fall into iniquity, 


shipwreck of faith, (1 Tim. i. 19,) and after |and lose it sometimes, if they be not watch- 


having tasted the heavenly gift, and been | fal, and do not diligently attend to that of God 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, again fall|in the heart. And we doubt not but many 
away ; (Heb. vi. 4, 5, 6 ;) yet such an increase | good and holy men, who have arrived to ever- 
and stability in the truth may in this life be | lasting life, have had divers ebbings and flow- 
attained, from which there can be no total |ings of this kind; for though every sin weak- 
apostacy. ens a man in his spiritual condition, yet it doth 


The preceding haye.been taken from the on aoe Se art oo altogether, or render 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth Propositions of | “Phouew't labret cher elas hasta ted 
Robert Barclay’s Apology, as exhibiting the |. : ae ; ¢ 
Christian doctrine of Perfection ; the following oe 


stan af tke cute uand-sb. bimini ees sin, yet he may sin: nevertheless, I 
“re » argue y him 19) will not affirm that a state is not attainable in 
that work to uphold their truth. 


this life, in which to do righteousness may be 
Since we have placed justification in the} so natural to the regenerate soul, that in the 
revelation of Jesus Christ formed and brought | stability of that condition he cannot sin: as it 
forth ‘in the heart, there working his works |seems to be so clearly asserted by the apostle, 
of righteousness, and bringing forth the fruits} 1 John, iii. 9; “* Whosoever is born of God, 
of the Spirit, the question is, How far he may |'doth not commit sin ; for his seed remaineth 
prevail in ‘us while’ we are in this life,}in him; and he cannot sin, because he is born 
or we over our souls’ enemies, in and by | of God.” 
his strength ? The doctrine, that the saints nor can nor 
We believe, that to those in whom Christ |ever will be free of sinning in this life, is in- 
comes to be formed, and the new man brought |} consistent with the wisdom of God, and with 
forth, and born of the incorruptible seed, (as| his glorious power and majesty, who is of pu- 
that birth, and man in union therewith natu-| rer eyes than to behold iniquity ; (Hab. i. 13;) 
rally doeth the will'of God,) it is possible so| who having purposed in himself to gather to 
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him that should worship him, and be witness- 
es for him on earth, a chosen people, doth al- 
so no doubt sanctify and purify them. For 
God hath no delight in iniquity, but abhors 
transgression ; and though he regard man in 
transgression so far as to pity him, and afford 
him means to come out of it, yet he loves him 
not, neither delights in him, as he is joined 
thereunto. Wherefore if man must be al- 
ways joined to sin, then God would always be 
ata distance with him; as it is written, (Isa. 
lix. 2,) “ Your iniquities have separated be- 
tween you and your God, and your sins have 
hid his face from you ;” whereas on the con- 
trary, the saints are said to partake, even 
while here, of the Divine nature, (2 Pet. i. 4,) 
and to be one spirit with the Lord. (1 Cor. vi. 
17.) Now no unclean thing can be so. It is 
expressly written, That there is no commu- 
nion betwixt light and darkness. (2 Cor. vi. 
14.) But God is light, and every sin is dark- 
ness in a measure: what greater stain then 
can there be than this upon God’s wisdom, as 
if he had been wanting to prepare a means 
whereby his children might perfectly serve 
and worship him, or had not provided a way 
whereby they might serve him in any thing, 
but that they must withal still serve the devil 
no less, yea more than himself? For he that 
sinneth is the servant of sin, (Rom. vi. 16,) 
and every sin is an act of service and obedi- 
ence to the devil. So then if the saints sin 
daily in thought, word, and deed, yea, if the 
very service they offer to God be sin, surely 
they serve the devil more than they do God: 
for besides that they give the devil many en- 
tire services, without mixture of the, least 
grain to God, they give Ged not the least 
service in which the devil hath not a larger 
share: and if their prayers and all their spi- 


‘vitual performances be sinful, the devil is as 


much served by them in these as God, and in 
most of them much more; since they confess 
that many of them are performed without the 
leadings and influence of God’s Spirit. Now 
who would not account him a foolish master 
among men, who being able to do it, and also 
desirous it might be so, yet would not provide 
a way whereby his children and servants might 
serve him more entirely than his avowed ene- 
my; or would not guard against their serving 
of him, but be soimprudent and unadvised ia 
his. contrivance, that whatever way his ser- 
vants and children served him, they should no 
less, yea, often much more, serve his enemy ? 
What may we then think of that doctrine that 
would infer this folly upon the Omnipotent 
and only wise God. 

It is inconsistent with the justice of God. 
For since he requires purity from his children, 
and commands them to abstain from every in- 
iquity, and since his wrath is revealed against 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, it 
must needs follow, that he hath capacitated 
man to answer his will, or else that he re- 
quires more than he has given power to per- 
form; which is to declare him openly unjust, 
and with the slothful servant, to be an hard 
master. But blessed be God, he deals not so 
with those that truly trust in him, and wait 
upon him; for such faithful ones find of a 
truth that his grace is sufficient for them, and 
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know by his power and spirit to overcome the) land, and Durham, amongst whom, it is be- 
evil one. 


|lieved, that seals to her ministry remain to 
(To be concluded.) this day. 
oan In the year 1816, she was deeply exercised 


ELIZABETH ROBSON. under a belief that it was required of her to 


. visit some parts of the continent of Europe, 
A Testimony from Hardshaw West Monthly|.., ; : 
iets acncanien aaah Tee. de. | in company with Elizabeth Fry, (daugh 


Will, , / 
ceased. ter of William Storrs Fry,) she entered upon 


this arduous engagement, in which they were 
This, our beloved friend, the youngest |joined by William Allen and his wife. Afier 



















daughter of Isaac and Elizabeth Stephenson, | 
of Bridlington Quay, in Yorkshire, was born 
there on the 25th of the Sixth month, 1771. 
Of her early religious impressions we have | 
but few particulars, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that when very young her mind was pre- 
ciously favoured with the visitations of Divine 
love. On one occasion, whilst but a child, 
her parents being absent from home, her 
youngest brother was much distressed at be-| 
ing left without them; observing this, and 





participating in the same feeling, she knelt 


travelling through part of the Netherlands, 
Holland, Germany and Switzerland, this little 


\company was brought into much affliction at 


Geneva, by the illness of Charlotte Allen, 
whose decease soon afterwards took place in 
that city. This was to Elizabeth Robson and 
her companion a distressing and discouraging 
circumstance ; but their friend, William Allen, 
in the midst of his own affliction, was made 
instrumental to their help, and encouraged 
them to proceed with their religious engage- 
ment, remarking, that “ we ought not to dis- 


down and fervently.implored the Divine pre-| pute in the dark what we have seen in the 
servation, which had a calming influence upon | light.” Upon leaving Nismes, whilst on this 


their tender minds, 


journey, she thus wrote: “ Soon after we set 


After the decease of her parents, she resid-| off, I felt my mind drawn into silence, and 


ed with her brother, Isaac Stephenson, at 
Stockton-on-Tees, until the year 1796, when 


such a flow of peace filled. my heart for a con- 
siderable time, as I have seldom experienced, 


she was united in marriage with our friend,|in which I rejoiced, and a song of praise was 


‘Thomas Robson, then of Darlington, a union 
which they were permitted to enjoy for the 
space of nearly forty-seven years. 

For several years she had to pass through 
many spiritual exercises and conflicts of mind, 
a preparation, no doubt, for that service to 
which she was afterwards called. As the 
work of Divine grace progressed in her own 
soul, her interest in the eternal welfare of her 
fellow-professors increased also, and she was 
at times constrained to give expression to her 
feelings in meetings for discipline. In the 
year 1808 she was made wiiling, in a meet- 
ing for.worship, to express her desire “ that 
those who were qualified for service in the 
church might come forward in their ranks in 
righteousness.” After this act of dedication, 
she told her husband that her mind felt 
* clothed with the garment of praise.” Be- 
ing faithful in the little, she became ruler over 
more ; yet she was deeply solicitous that, in 
so solemn an engagement, she might be pre- 
served from moving without the renewed put- 
ting forth of the Heavenly Shepherd. 

-In the year 1810, she was recorded as an ac- 
knowledged minister, and in the following 
year removed with her husband and family to 
Sunderland, within the compass of Newcastle 
Monthly Meeting. Froma very early period, 
after this time, she was for several years 
largely engaged in religious service in many 
parts of England, and in 1813, in company 
with her brother, Isaac Stephenson, she visit- 
ed Ireland. Of one of the services on this 
journey, she thus writes : “ We have had about 
one hundred and twenty jfamily-sittings at 
Cork ; the cup which hath been handed to us 
hath been mixed, both bitter and sweet; but 


raised in my soul for the many favours ex- 
tended in divers ways to me, a poor unworthy 
creature.” In the certificate from the Friends 
at Minden, this visit is recorded in the follow- 
ing terms: “ By their ministry, received of 
the Lord, both in meetings and in families, 
they have enlivened, watered, watched, and 
strengthened the seed of the kingdom of God, 
so that we have cause to be humbly thankful 
to the Great Father for this extension of his 
favour.” y 

During the five following years, she was 
much engaged in religious service, having in 
that period visited Scotland, the Orkney Isl- 
ands, the southern counties of England, and 
some parts of Wales, also Ireland a second 
time. 

In the year 1821, she removed with her 
husband and family to Liverpool, and thus be- 
came a member of this Monthly Meeting. 
Respecting this change of residence she re- 
marks, “I soon found an extensive field of 
labour opened for me, not only among Friends, 
but also among the people generally.” Many 
public meetings were soon afterwards held in 
Liverpool and its vicinity, and in other parts 
of Lancashire. The sweet peace and cheer- 
ful composure which usually attended her at 
the conclusion of these engagements, evinced, 
as she frequently remarked, that she bad not 
expended her own strength, and that He whom 
she was endeavouring faithfully to serve, was 
a = and gracious Master. . 

ith that dedication which marked her 
services, she continued to labour diligently 
amongst Friends and others in various parts 
of this nation, until the year 1824, when she 
entered upon a visit to the continent of North 





without the former we cannot expect to enjoy| America. This engagement occupied four 
the latter, so that I desire to be thankful for| years, during which she had many deep bap- 
both.” She also visited the Scilly Islands,|tisms and conflicts to endure. ‘These were 
and had extensive labour amongst <he miners| greatly increased by having to contend against 
and sea-faring men in Cornwall, Northumber- | the unsound principles so mournfully prevalent 
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there at that time; herein she had often to| the service of her Divine Master, and at the 
encounter much opposition, yet she was ena-| Monthly Meeting, held on the thirtieth of the 
bled, in the spirit of meekness, unflinchingly | Eleventh month, 1843, she acquainted her 
to uphold our belief in the divinity and atone-| Friends that she apprehended it was required 
ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. | of her to visit Friends of the Quarterly Meet- 
Referring to this engagement, she remarks :|ing of London and Middlesex, intimating, at 
“Thus, after many perils by sea and land,|the same time, her sense of the diminution of 
and amongst false brethren, [ was permitted | her bodily powers, but desiring that her little 
through adorable Goodness, to reach my own| remaining strength might be spent in the ser- 
dear home, and to meet my beloved husband | vice of her Lord. She was cordially liberated 
and children in sweet peace, to our humble | for this work, but on the following day, whilst 
rejoicing ; everlasting praise be ascribed to| making preparations for the journey, she was 
the Lord for his care and protection to one of} seized with an attack of paralysis, which sud- 
the least of his flock.” denly reduced her to a state of helplessness, 

In 1831, accompanied by her husband, she | and nearly deprived her of the power of speech. 
again visited some parts of the continent of| Under these circumstances, almost precluded 


In the diligent occupation of her time, our 
dear friend was a striking example, being al- 
ways careful, when not called into public reli- 
gious service, that it should be constantly and 
usefully employed. In her private walk she 
was careful to observe that simplicity and mo- 
deration which she was often engaged to re- 
commend to others, and she was much beloved 
for her humility and meekness. She deeply 
felt for, and sympathized with those in afflic- 
tion, whether of body or mind, and amongst 
the many outward trials which it was her own 
lot from time to time to endure, she was pre- 
served in much patience and resignation, and 
favoured to maintain great equanimity and 
cheerfulness. 
















Europe, holding meetings with those under 
our name, and with serious persons of other 
denominations in Germany, Switzerland, and 
the south of France. Fromthe year 1832 to 
1837, she continued to be diligently engaged 
in the discharge of various religious services ; 
and in the year 1838, accompanied by her be- 
loved husband, she embarked a second time 
for America, in which country she laboured 
abundantly, much to the comfort and edifica- 
tion of Friends. She also held numerous 
meetings with the inhabitants, both white and 
coloured, in many parts, not only where 
Friends are settled, but in other districts of 
the United States, remote from any of their 
meetings. We find the following memoran- 
dum written during the course of this jour- 
ney: “ The pure seed of life seems to lie 
very low in many places, and much obscured 
by an earthly mind and a spirit of ease ; and 
sometimes, after feeling entirely divested of 
all sense of good, when there seemed to be no- 
thing but death to be experienced, [ have 
found that by keeping my eye directed to my 
gracious Master, a little light has arisen out 
of the darkness, like a little spring of life, 
which, by attending to it, has increased, and 
strength has been afforded and matter sup- 
plied to advocate the precious cause of Truth ; 
and in the fresh opening close doctrine has 
been handed forth in gospel authority, in love, 
and without fear of giving offence, the slavish 
fear of man being taken away. After such 
seasons of great exercise, sweet peace has 
been my portion, and my spirit at times has 
bowed in reverent thankfulness to my heaven- 
ly Father, in that He is pleased to make use 
of so unworthy a creature, and desires have 
been renewed that I might be increasingly 
prepared for his. most blessed work and ser- 
vice.” She returned from this extensive field 
of labour in the year 1842, in the possession 
of that peace and comfort which abundantly 
compensated for all her labours, and for which 
her heart was often filled with gratitude to her 
gracious Lord. 

She regarded this as an evening sacrifice, 
and with the exception of paying a visit to the 
families of Friends inher own Monthly Meet- 
ing, a visit to Friends in Scotland, and attend- 
ing the Yearly Meeting in London, she spent 
the short remainder of her life in the quiet 
enjoyment of home, to which she had natu- 
rally a peculiar attachment. This, however, 
did not prevent her from being again made 
willing to forego her domestic comforts for 












from any expression, and awakening but at 
distant intervals to a transient state of con- 
sciousness, the patient endurance of her af- 
fliction, the calmness and serene repose which 
rested upon her countenance, and the precious 
feeling attending, furnished abundant evidence 
that all was peace within. 


Twelfth month, when her purified spirit, freed 
from the shackles of mortality, was permitted, 
we reverently trust, through the mercy and 
mediation of our holy Redeemer, to join the 
general assembly and church of the first-born 
which are written in heaven, and the spirits 
of just men made perfect. 


In this state she continued until the 11th of 


She died in the seventy-third year of her 


age, having been a minister about thirty-six 
years. Her remains were interred in Friends’ 
burying-ground at Liverpool, on the 17th of 
the 12th month, 1843, on which occasion a 
large and solemn meeting was held, and many 
testimonies were borne to the power and efh- 
cacy of that grace by which she had become 


what she was. 

Our dear friend deeply felt the need of re- 
newed baptisms preparatory to any public ser- 
vice in the cause of her Divine Master, and 
it was only to those most intimate with her 
that what she experienced on these occasions 
was known, she being cencerned to observe 
the injunction, “ But thou, when thou fastest, 
anoint thine head, and wash thy face; that 
thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy 
Father which is in secret.” 

She was largely gifted for religious ser- 
vice, sound and scriptural in doctrine, firmly 
upholding the religious testimonies more pe- 
culiar to our Society, and never shrinking from 
the faithful declaration of them. She was 
often led to unfold and explain the important 


doctrines of the Gospel, her illustrations of 


which were strikingly appropriate, and we 
believe that to many her Gospel labours were 
blessed. In expostulating with the careless, 
the lukewarm, the worldly-minded, or the re- 
bellious, she was earnest and persuasive. In 
religious meetings, with those not of our own 
Society, she was eminently qualified, and in 
her private labours in the families of Friends, 
(a service in which she was often engaged 
during the whole of her course as a minister,) 
she was frequently led to exhort them to sim- 
plicity and moderation in all things, setting 
forth the safety of such a state, and how great- 
ly it tends to relieve the mind from undue 
anxiety and unnecessary burdens. 






In her dedicated course has been fulfilled 


that declaration of Holy Writ, ‘Fhe path of 
the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” 


Given forth by the said meeting, held at 
Liverpool, this 28th day of the Third 
month, 1844. 

— 


Power of the Gospel.—The scruple is often 


heard, and sometimes from good men who 
have taken but short views on the subject, 
‘“* What after all can you accomplish? Iniqui- 
ty abounds, and the wicked seem to multiply, 
and wax bolder.” 
fail to inquire, what the world would become 
without restraints, abandoned to its chosen 
course, and the rein of indulgence thrown on 
the neck of every passion. 
religion is healthy, and wherever it is incul- 
cated it will be to substantial purpose. It is 
adapted to the temporal, intellectual and mor- 
al wants of our race; it harmonizes with the 
constitution of our physical and moral nature, 
and if its influences ever become disastrous, 


True, sadly true ; but they 
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itis because by perverting it we have made 
them such. There is nothing in all the unit- 


ed universe that can so elevate and refine the 
soul. Take the most degraded from the 


haunts of vice, and let the Spirit of God seal 
the gospel in his heart, in the assurance that 
the Lord waits to be gracious, and notwith- 


standing all his vileness, will be reconciled 


and remit all, and forgive all his rebellion and 
ingratitude, and his soul rises at the blessed 
thought ; his bosom will begin to expand with 
noble pulses, as the love of God in the great 
scheme of redemption warms his soul. Now 
he hates his chains, abhors his vileness ; his 
spirit breaks away from his bondage, and he 
rises to the liberty and purity of the sons of 
God. Thereis an energy and power in cru- 
cified love, that when it beams on the soul, 
melts, humbles, and exalts it. Such sympa- 
thies felt and such sacrifices made for this liv- 
ing mysterious faculty within me. Heaven 
and earth moved in concert for the immortal 
principle that beats and breathes here. Ah, 
exclaims the conscious sinner, [ will revere 
my being. I will cherish my hopes. This 
mighty motive will yet bring a world of re- 
bellion to submission and obedience in filial 
confidence and love.— Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen. 
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